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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


GENTLEMEN OF THR COUNCIL AND HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Called unexpectedly, and but a very short time prior to the day 
fixed by Congress for convening the Legislature of the Territory ,to 
the duties of the Executive Office, I have had but a very limited time 
to look over the affairs of the Territory, to gather statistics, exam- 
ine the laws in force and to determine upon any suggestions or 
recommendations to be properly made to you under the usage which 
has hitherto prevailed in the epening message of the Executive 
to the Legislature. Nor have I been able to examine extensively 
or minutely in regard to the various productions and resources 
indigenous to this Territory. 

From all I can gather, it seems to me that the Territory of 
New Mexico ıs destined, from its pecuhar location, climate and 
varied productions, to claim a considerable share of public atten- 
tion as soon as the facilities for ingress and egress shall be se- 
cured by railroads. It consists to a great degree in table lands 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, upon which 
extend Jong mountain ranges from north to south, at the base of 
which run the Rio Grande del Norte, the Pecos, San Juan, Cana- 
dian and Gila with their tributanes. The larger portion of the 
present settlements are in the great valley of the Rio Grande 
and extending almost the entire distance from the Northern to the 
Southern extreme of the Territory. There are a good number 
of quite important towns which have sprung up through this 
valley exhibiting very much commercial enterprise and prosperity. 
A, large commerce 1s carried on in these not only in supplying the 
wants of 113,000 people of New Mexico but also furnishing 

supplies to some extent for Arizona and the Northern portions 
of old Mexico. 

Most of the mountains are well timbered and furnish pasturage 
of most exeellent characterfor sheep and cattle while the plains 
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and valleys in the better portions où the Territory are covered 
with the celebrated grama grass reputed to be the most nutritious 
grass known, growing sometimes to the height of from two to 
three feet and becoming cured into good hay while standing, and 
may be cut or fed standing equally well at any’ season of the 
year. 

Its mines seem to be spread over almost the entire country, 
and are believed to be nearly if not entirely inexhaustible. The 
hand of man, as well as skill and scientific work and machinery 
are however needed to beindustriously applied for their develop- 
ment; for wealth, even in New Mexico, will generally be secured 
only by constant and earnest endeavor. With these there can 
scarcely be failure. 

Aside from the wealth which exists in our surface or soil, the 
like of which may be found in Eastern and Southern Kansas, 
Western Missouri, lowa and some other portions of the west, it 
is certain that New Mexico has a larger supply of wood and ex- 
cellent timber, and nore beautiful streams of water than will be 
found in the Western States named, and that added to these are 
not only gold and silver mines in great numbers already discover- 
ed, but also in great abundance Anthracite and Bituminous coal, 
copper ore ın great quantities and of rare richness, iron inexhast- 
able and ın immediate proximity to abundant supplies of coal 
which must ultimately be raised and manufactured in our own 
territory, kaolin or porcelain in any needed quantity has been 
discovered, and near the copper mines on the Mimbres River there 
is represented to be a bed of this kaolin four feet thick which can 
be traced two hundred: yards letterally and upwards and appears 
to extend all through the mountain, is of the most beautiful 
white and it 1s thought that it will be found in unlimited quantity. 
Rock salt in extensive beds has also been found, and considerable 
quantities of salt petre. Galena, quick silver, precious stones 
and nearly every metal known, and which can contribute to wealth, 
utility, taste or comfort may be found within our borders, in such 
quantities as to secure their long continuance however industriusly 
gathered up, if the sources are not perpetual. Fine and coarse 
marble as well as good timber for building and ornamental work 
are within our own limits and will be accessible to all aS soon as 
we shall secure railroad facilities. 

These are some óf our’ natural resources. Enough surely, in 
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themselves, to give great encouragement in our endeavor to lay 
the foundations of a great commonwealth. 

The climate of New Mexico is not only such as to healthiness 
as to bear the most favorable comparison with any under the sun, 
but in its genial effects contributes greatly to the lessening of 
thelabor and expense of living for the masses of the people, and 
contributes to the general comfort of all, and also enables our 
people to raise cattle,'sheep, horses, goats, &c., almost entirely 
without cost, and with little labor except the mere herding and 
care of the young. The products of nearly every climate may 
be produced here in abundance. While to the traveler the coun- 
try looks mountainous, rough and comparatively valueless, still 
the mountains and hills are everclothed with the most nutritious 
verdure, and the soil in the valleys is exceedingly rich and in 
some portions has supplied two good crops of grain in the same 
year. These are our foundations. On them, an intelligent, 
prudent and economical effort can scarcely fail of a happy con- 
summation A people skillfully and industriously using these 
foundation-resources, cannot fail of securing all needed physi- 
cal comforts. 

BIENNIAL SESSIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE 

have been substituted for the former system of annual sessions, 
and while the tendency of this change ıs to give greater stability 
and permanency to the laws, as well as to furn.sh more am- 
ple opportunity to fairly test the utility and practicability of 
the legislative rules established, such change also involves the 
necessity for the utmost care and scrutiny as to every enactment, 
because, however faulty or injurious to the public may be the 
rules established for the government of the people, they neverthe- 
less must-remain our rule of conduct for the two years interven- 
ing such biennial sessions. 

A wise foresight a ‘also should be exercised to meet the exigen- 
cies that may arise in all the varied interests of a new country, 
tor the two years -gueceeding the present session. 

The changes, which the opening up and development of our 
agricultural,snd. mining interests through the instrumentality of 
the railroad Fas cilities’ naw fast approaching us will certainly pro- 
;duce, must ` in advance be provided: for by. such liberal legislation 
ESE will tend to-aviden.the channels ‘of, industry, and open up 
communication. ‘to all parts of our extended territory, 
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Happily for us, in our territorial condition, without any voting 
power in Congress, every department of our Territorial Govern- 
ment being supported by the funds of the general government 
without any tax therefor upon our pedple, the officers 
and clerks of the legislature paid, and even the printing, lights 
and fuel provided for, from the same source, and no political ad- 
vantages to be gained or ends subserved by any partizan efforts 
or divisions, it would seem that no political or other iiharmonious 
subject need be drawn into our deliberations to prevent the utmost 
unity in our earnest endeavour to make such wise laws as shall, 
without imposing great burdens upon the people, secure their con- 
tinued-and highest welfare. For this purpose and to this end I 
feel confident your honorable bodies, the Council and House, will 
heartily and energetically join the Executive, and permit noplans 
or schemes for the personal ambition or gains of any individual 
to distract us from our sole duty of working with an eye single to 
the general welfare of the people of New Mexico. What portion 
of the members of the Council or House are in political sympathy 
with the Executive or otherwise is unknown to the Executive, nor 
has any effort been made to learn the political views of the differ- 
ent members of this legislature. But knowing that any very un- 
wise legislation would fail to receive the sanction of the govern- 
ment, feeling thatwe allare alike secking thé good of the 
whole people, and relying upon your intelligence and patriotism 
which I am confident will keep you above all prejudice, shall 
join you with all the ability I posse&s to- obtain the enactment of 
such laws as will secure public order and tranquility, promote the 
welfare of our people, assert and maintain the rights of eaeh in- 
dividual, and defend the interests of the whole. 


No small amount of care, thought and wisdom are requisite to 
determine what legislation will best subgerve our interests, 
taking into consideration the peculiarities of our location, remote 
from the great centres ofcommerce, our undeveloped condition 
as to railroads, canals, educational institutions, reformatory - 
schools, debts, taxation, and having regard not only to our wants, 
bué also to our poverty, especially taking into view ‘that the 
‘people of this Territory were forced to their connection with the 
United States without regard to their choice, then, and still 
mostly, speaking a diferent language; with different habits, cis- 
toms and modes of thought, and with very small developed and 
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usable resources with which to maintain the institutions ‘into 
which they have been sdopted without their asking but which 
they have, almost to a man, most loyally sustained and defended 
in the hour of the nation’s peril. 

From this hour there’ ig ehough for us all to do. And from 
this moment let us begin to think and to do, so that oti 
works in after time, following us, shall praise us. 


LEGISLATION GENERALLY DEFERRED UNTIL TOO LATE IN SES- 
SION. 

I have observed in looking aver the J ournals of legislation in 
the past, that a very large portion of the legislation-is postponed 
until the lasy days of the session, and} too often until the last 
hours. The result of this is that in many instances the legisla- 
tion ig hasty and defective, and in many more the laws most 
needed are not perfected at all, and consequently not passed. 
Hasty legislation is the bane of nearly all statutes, and wisdom 
requires that in the limited time given, there should be no delay 
in introducing and perfecting the legislative measures of the 
session. The crude legislation of not only this territory, but 
others as-well as the States, fully justifies this allusion to the 
subject. 

Notwithstanding the time has been so exceedingly limited, 
barely a few daya, that I have been able to devote to the exami- 
nation of the past and present condition of the territory, enough 
material of the most interesting character has presented itself, to 
furnish the basis for many suggestions on the part of the Execu- 
tive and for grave thought, and earnest effort on your part. 

The early history and progress of the settlement of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, is exceedingly interesting. Two hundred 
years of her history are marked in the ruins of her churches and 
monasteries acattered among her mountains, vallies and plains, 
standing out in broken ruins in the midst ‘of the picturesque and 
changing oriental scenery of the country, in lonely grandeur, as 
monuments of a great but not quite successful effort of a people 
long since passed away. 

The population ‘of our territory, now over a hundred thousand, 
larger than some of the States. admitted into the Union, has 
actually neither mych increased’ nor diminished during the quarter 

of a , century since her people. bevamig a part of the population of 
the Terfitories of the United States. 
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-With a climate as salubrious, perhaps as any on the earth, a 
soil capable of producing in-abundance the fruits, grains and 
productions of nearly every latitude under the sun—beneath her 
surface of 121,000 square miles; are spread out the most valua- 
ble of minerals in quantities unlimited—above which, spreads 
out a growth of the most cxcellent timber, suitable for all purpo- 
ses of building and ornamental work—the clear, beautiful moun- 
tain springs and streams of pure water for stock and irrigation, 
filled with the beautiful trout of more ‘northern latitudes, with 
hot and mineral springs for the invalid—the dear and antelope, 
and other wild game among her hills—still, with all these, little 
progress and little increase in settlement has hitherto been made. 
And we must turn our attention to the causes which have tended 
to produce this anomaly in the midst of the great tide of western 
immigration, in search of the homes, health and wealth therein 
go readily secured. l 

Some of the causes ofthis slow progress or want of progress in 
the settlement and developement ofthe territory, are quite appar- 
ent, and lead me to call your attention to the subject of 

RAIL ROADS. 

Until within a few years, and I might almost say months, New 
Mexico was so very remote from the settled portions of the coun- 
try, that but few of the most energetic, indomitable frontiersmen 
ventured to undertake a journey to it from the States. Only a 
short time since our only mode of reaching the territory was by 
the tedious process of a stage coachride of from fifteen to thirty 
days and nights continuous travel, from Kansas City, then 
on the confines of civilization, oyer uninhabited plains and moun- 
tains, among hostile Indians, for a thousand miles and more 
through a country almost unknown. 

The Kansas Pacific Railroad now Bringa us to a point from 
which we can reach Santa Fé in three days by stage. And the 
transportation of goods, the cost of whieh was fabulous before 
the construction of this Pacific Railroad, can now be secured 
fram Kansas City to Kit Carson, for one dollar and fifty cents - 
per hundred pounds, and from Kit Carson to Santa Fé, by wagon 
trains during the summer months, for an additional sum of two 
dollars per hundred pounds. The building of this road was the 
beginning of progress to this territory, aad its effects point out 
dlearly our duty, so far as legislation can be made useful, to en- 
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courage in every reasonable way the construction of railroads 
through our territory to connect with other great lines already 
constructed orin process of construction, and open up in every 
direction possible easy communication with the eastern country 
swarming with young men and women anxious to get into this 
old and yet entirely undeveloped country, so full of the founda. 
tions of wealth and enjoyment. ; 

_ Four roads, J believe, are in process of construction which are 
intended to pass through the whole or a considerable portion of 
the length or breadth of this territory. 

The road from Denver south towards Santa Fe, has about 
seventy-five miles of its iron from the north end already down, 
and the cars running with a prospect of fifty miles in addition by 
early spring. This is a narrow gauge road but will be capable of 
doing an immense freight and passenger business. The Atlan- 
ticand Pacific Company are said to be making fair progress but 
I bave no definite information on the subject. But it affords us 
some satisfaction to know that some progress is being made in 
the right direction. 

Nor, can I epeak with any more certainty in regard to the 
Atchison Topeka and Santa Fé road. 

The surveys are being pressed forward rapidly as I understand 
for a broad gauge railroad from Kit Carson on the Kansas Pacific 
to Cimarron, and thence south as far as Santa Fé and Alburquer- 
que and perhaps down the valley of the Rio Grande to be runas a 
part or branch of the Kansas Pacific. The capital for the con- 
struction of this road is said to have been secured, and from Mr. 
Reed of Cimarron, I obtained such information as to warrant the 
hope that within one year if anticipated progress should-be made, 
a considerable portion of the road from Cimarron te Kit Carson 
might be constructed. i 

None of these roads have as yet reached our borders, but a few 
months more it is believed will show one or two of these roads se 
near as to favorably effect us. 

. No legislation in regard to rail roads in n this territory, has 
heretofore been required, and no. laws have been enacted. -Your 
attention is therefore called te this subjecte .\There is now 
nothing in the way of perfecting such wholesome laws from the 
beginning as was secured in the States by long years of experi- 
ence and change to meet the needs of the railroad companies, and 
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at the same time protect commercial interests and secure the in- 
dividual rights of the people. Laws for the consolidation as well as: 
for condemning lands for right of way over the grounds necessary 
for the construction of roads should be enacted, because an abso- 
lute necessity retyuires it, if we would facilitate at all their con- 
struction. . 

No more appropriate time is 5 ever likely to arise for enacting & 
general rail road law than at this session, and this could bé effect- 
ed and done well, if a committee of able men should:be appointed 
at the earliest convenient time to take charge of that subject and 
enter at once upon the duty of perfecting a bill for that purpose. 

The constitutions of many of the States absolutely forbid the 
passage of any special law for the incorporation of railroad 
companies, and such prohibition extends also to all subjects in 
regard to which general laws can be properly enacted. After 
many years of experience in the States where railroad corporations 
exist, it has been found proper to provide by law that such corpo- 
rations shall keep and maintain an office in the State or Territory 
for the transaction of business, where books and records of all the 
transactions of the company shall be kept, and in which accounts 
of stock and transfers shall be made, and reports -of all their 
acts and doings made from time ta time to some proper officer of 
the State under such regulations as may be prescribed. 

While the greatest rational liberality should be exercised in le- 
gislating so that railroads may be built, and hindrances thereto 
should not be permitted, nevertheless the greatest care should be 
exercised to prevent concessions that inevitably produce burdens 
upon the people and the general commerce of the territory, so a8 
to convert that which should be a great and perpetual good into 
an oppressive and permanent evil. There certainly should be pro- 
visions in such general railroad law to prevent extortion and un- 
just discrimination in rates of freight and fare of passengers. Et 
may be said that competition will regulate this whole subject. 
Bat .the history ofthe working of these corporations does not, 
sustain.this view. On the other hand, consolidations and agree- 
ments among these corporations, ië is believed, have been more 
effective in keeping up oppressive. fare and freights than has i coma 
petion in keeping them, down. 

While competition at cettain remote special - points iay wok 
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beneficially, this is overbalanced by the fact that tatermediate 
spaces suffer in an equal or greater degree. 

Corporations of this kind have, not unfrequently, secured laws 
oppressive upon the people, upon the pretext that if the conces- 
sions asked are not secured to them the roads cannot be construct- 
ed, and under the stimulus of fear the most oppressive KEDA 
has been secured. . 

If railroads are public highways, and their owners and opera- 
tors, public carriers, then the state has the power and should ex- 
ercise it to prevent frauds, extortions and unjust discriminations 
or favoritism. 

One of the States, and in which there are more miles of railroad 
tban in almost any other State in the United States, having seen 
and felt the great power that the railroad corporations have come 
to exercise in the country, and foreseeing the evils that are liable 
to fall upon the people through sordid and corrupt management 
has embodied ¿n the constitution of the state, soas to give the 
rule permanency and so that no corruption of a legislature can 
disturb it, a, provision, that ‘‘the legislature shall from time to 
time pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of charges 
for the transportation of passengers and freights on the different 
railroads of the State, and shall pass laws to correct abuses, and 
prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight 
and passenger tariffs on the different railroads in the State, and 
enforce such laws by adequate penalties to the extent, if neces- 
sary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their property and fran- 
chise.” 

I have advised more at length on this subject than would other- 
wise haye been deemed appropriate from the fact that there being 
inthis territory no law on this subject extant, and the whole 
experience of the past being before you, with the subject disen- 
cumbered of former laws, or rights secured, the way is clear to 
frame such a general law as will be just and wise in all its parts, 
and fair and satisfactory to honorable business men ‘who assume 
the position of public carriers, and at the same time will protect 
both the stockholders in such corporations in their rights, and se- 
cure the people from the beginning from being oppresbively ` bur- 
“dened by their concessions to secure a real and great benefit. 

Fhe building of such roads through owr territory is such an 
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overwhelming necessity, that therecan be no fear but you will 
make such fair regulations as will facilitate, in every reasonable 
way your power will permit, their construction, And I confident- 
ly expect that within two years, if no unwise legislation or want 
of legislation shall prevent, frgight and passengers will be 
brought by railroad well into the interior of our territory, and 
immigration already begun, will be augmentated beyond your 
most sanguine expectations. 

And this leads me, in connection with the subjects of railroads 
and immigration, to call your attention to the subject of 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Already is inquiry beginning to be made witha view to the pur- 
chase of some of the public domain, And as soon as the rail- 
- roads furnish facilities for convenient travel, this inquiry will be 
increased continually for many years. The extensive mines 
underlieing a large portion of the-country, as the fact becomes 
more known, will within three years cause such an immigration to 
this territory as every where finds its way suddenly into a coun- 
try where the chances of a fortune, tobe secured some times in a 
few days, tempts both the young and the old toanew endeavor, 
_ and wherever valuable localities are found, the title thereto will 
be eagerly sought. And as the mineral lands come to be occupied, 
all the arable lands of the territory will be brought into requisi- 
tion to raise the supplies necessary for this mining elass who will 
have become consumers, and create the necessity for, and secure 
the success of, the second class of immigrants, viz: the farmer 
and herdsman. These together will create the necessity for, and 
will secure the coming in of still another large class, the mechan- 
ics, artisans and manufacturers, so indispensable to the country 
-and to whom greater inducements will be held out in a country full 
of new material of the richest and most varied character. Every 
acre of these arable Jonds will be needed for actual use imme- 
diately upon the occupancy of the adjoining mineral Jands. So 
large a portion of tH country is of the mountainous and mineral 
charagter, and so great a proportion of the population will be 
employed in raising the mineral productions that for years, and 
I think perpetually, a home market will exist for every ‘agricultu- 
ral production of the country. No -State or Territory can be 
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found better calculated to sustain its own people, by its own re- 
sources and by the material uid and necessity of ene-class to the 
other than New Mexico. 

Only a moderate portion of our lands are arable lands, but the 
mineral lands, the mountainous lands, and thè plains which can- 
not be irrigated still furnish the best of pasturage for sheep, cat- 
tle and goats. this country will always furnish one of the 
finest fields for stock raising on the continent, and this is disco- 
verable by every person who comes here. But right here a difi- 
culty arises upon tue first inquiry, as to either class of these lands. 

This land is not to any considerable extent surveyed. And 
another one arises out of the fact that there are‘ large-tracts of 
land covered by grants made long ago, and if one attempts to 
settle on some of the best lands, he finds perhaps that some man 
has one of these grants, the boundaries of which he cannot learn 
as the grant has not been surveyed, marked or bounded, and it 
may upon investigation overlap the very land which the immi- 
grant of to-day_wishes to secure for a home. THere is so much 
uncertainty about it, that a wise and prudent man refuses to lay 
foundations on such precarious tenure. And he who was ready 
but a day since td invest bis money and become a permanent re- 
sident of New Mexico; is to-day driven away from the most de- 
lightful climate, to seek a residence in some other country. 

From a report made by the Register of the Land Office at 
Santa Fé, to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
of which he has kindly furnished me a copy, I find that a large 
quantity of very excellent grain lands are claimed under grants 
some of which are suid to date back two hundred years and over. 
The holders af these grants, so far as any buna fide grants exist- 
ed atthe time, were under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo con- 
firmed in the posession of the lands in said grants described. 

But none of these grants had been surveyed at the time of the 
treaty, and the boundaries of the grants being natural land marks, 
says, the Register, often very inadequately described, so 
that now it is difficult to determine what were the original 
corners, or lines of grants. And now claims are set up for vast 
tracts of territory, as high as one or two millions of acres; as to 
“thé justice dr legality of which it is every day becoming more and 
more difficult to determine, from the death of witnesses, and the 
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obliteration and changes of land marks. A hundred of these 
claims great and small have been placed on file in the Surveyor 
General’s Office, at Santa Fé. A few haye been surveyed: ‘Tho 
holders of these grants, however, are not required by law to record 
or even exhibit their titles. The limits and extent of these grants 
or pretended grants, may be withheld from the public indefinitely, 
and until the lands are surveyed, sold and patented by the gov- 
ernment, and when the purchaser seeks possession he, forthe first 
fime, learns that some grant or pretended grant of a hundred years 
back covers what he had purchased, and supposed he had title to. 

The Register gives one instance where a grant of land was 
wholly abandoned in 1788, and so remained for eighty years, but 
as soon as settlement and improvements were made thereon, the 
old title made in 1753 was produced, and steps taken for its con- 
firmation. 

Frequent inquiries are made with a view to purchase lands con- 
tiguous to these grants, but the uncertainty of the limits of 

`~ the grant prevents settlements, when settlements could easily be 
made to within immediate proximity of lands already occupied, In 
some instances the uncertainty of boundary becomes a question 
of great magnitude. In one case. parties set up a claim to twenty 
five leagues of land under a grant. But Congress upon investiga- 
tion confirmed it at only five leagues. 

Now the sole power to settle the questions in regard to these 
Spanish grants as they are called, exists in Congress. Until re- 
cently the demand for the settlement of these boundaries was not 
so great, but now that the railroads will soon furnish facilities 
which will flood this country with people seeking homes, such set- 
tlement becomes important. Undoubtedly, the paper title to some | 
superior grants, and that have been in the actual occupancy of 
the grantees, and their heirs for even centuries, will not be found 
at al]. The archives of this territory were for a time in the late 
rebellion in the hands of disloyal men in the military service of the 
enemies of the government. Many of the valuable manuscripts, 
it is said, were carried away and destroyed. And for many years 
those that remained have been badly cared for, or had no care 
at all, but have been suffered to be cast about under foot, and to 
‘become wasted and destroyed in the most shameful manner. So 

* that there will undoubtedly be found equitable claims to some 
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grants whên the paper title has become lost or destroyed.. Honest 
claims under the treaty should be sustained: Dishonest ones, if 
any, should be set aside and the public also.should be able to know: 
where ‘the goverment, lands are and where can be secured good 
titles. There ix certainly land enougan if the government lands. 
can be surveyed , and distinguished with certainty from the lands 
owned by individuals. OF the 77,000,000 of-acers of land in-the 
Territory: probably not over from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 are 
touched by any grants. Amidst all these increasing difficulties I - 
ani unable to see any better way myself than to ask Congress to 
appoint a commission to sit under proper notice at the county seat 
of the different counties of this Territory, hear proofs and deter- 
mine all questions in regard, to these grants,and as fast as settled and 
finally determined,.to have a record made in the counties by the’ 
parties holding title,-so thatthe public shall have notice as to every 
man’s title. f 
It is evident enough that the settlement of the country and its 
growth and prosperity will hereafter be greatly retarded unlessim- 
mediate actionis had ‘upon the subject. Congress will undoubt- 
edly have to fix a time within which theclaimants of these lands 
‘shall present their claims and make proofs before some proper 
tribunal, or the claims thereto be considered abandoned. While 
statutes of limitätion will undoubtedly be necessary, the time 
should not be made too short on unoccupied lands that may belong 
to persons abroad, or minors, and every case should be taken not 
to do injustice to a people who know little about our language or 
laws and whose ignorance of them, under fhe circumstances in 
which they became subjects of these laws, is not at all strange, 
‘When the claimants reside in this country—are under no disabili- 
ty, and especially when they are on or occupy the lands no con- 
‘siderable time would be required for them to define their own 
claims by metes and bounds and have it placed upon a ‘public 
record, and within a limited time have a final determination and 
publio record thereof so that actual settlers who come here to seek 
homes for themselves and families may have a sure tenure to such 
lands ag they may purchase. If there are equities in favor of the 
claimants as undoubtedly there are in most instances, there are 
also quite as important equities in favor of parties who.in good 
faith enter these lands, pay for them and for years improve them 
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and make nearly all their value, while claimants knowingly per- 
mit this and keep away or refuge to exhibit the bounds to their 
olaims for years and then seek to secure for nothing the earnings 
of another, The necessity both for surveys of the government 
lands and for determining the extent and exact boundaries of these 
grants, and the queétions of title when there is any despttte in rer 
gard thereto is so apparent, and so imperative that I have no doubt 
a resolution or memorial to Congress asking immediate action itt 
the premises will receite proper attention, and a plan be devised 
to meet'the emergency. : 
EDUCATION, 


To people seeking a new country for a home especially the 
class of men most desirable, young men and middle aged men 
with families who are soon to become the leaders and managers of 
state affairs in the place of those who are now beginning the 
foundations of cur commonwealth, the subject of education is 
among the first and most important. 

It is fortunate that our better citizens as to worldly condition 
do appreciate the blessings of education. ‘She government under 
which this people lived for a long period was almost wholly neg- 
lectful of this branch of the public interests. Quite a large 
number however have been educated and in many instances a 
high standard of education at great expense has been attained. 
Very many ladies who belong ta familes who are proud of their 
family name, origin and hist , and well may be, who have be- 
come proficient in letters, music, painting and needle work, and 
every thing which tends to grace and adorn society, while men 
from these distinguished families are themselves distinguished for 
their learning, broad liberality, as well as their proverbially great 
hospitality. These are able to see and feel the necessity for a 
general diffusion of learning and intelligence, and to them in 
conjunction with those who have come from other countries, states 
and nationalities into our Territory, to join their fortunes with 
our people, we must look for an earnest vigorous and continuous 
effort to begin a work, which, when once fairly begun upon 2 
proper basis, will ultimately result in placing a common education 
at the will of every boy and gul, young man or woman in the 
Territory. There is no where a morë kind and docile class oi 
young people and children to be found or who would sooner ob- 
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tain a fair ‘stendard of common learningof the books than exists 
here in New Mexico. The first and foremost difficulty we have 
to encounter is the want of necessary means among the masses 
to support schools. 

The next is a want of energetic, persistent effort on the part 
of those who might aid with their substance, to establish and 
maintain one public school at least in each locality where the 
population and wealth of the community is sufficient for the sup- 
port of a school without hardship from excessive taxation. The 
needs of the people as to education and overwhelmingly large, 
while the means for supporting schools are exceedingly meagre. 
And we have therefore to move quite slowly. Nevertheless we 
must move forward if but slowly at first. 

New Mexico with a population of 113,000 and yet not a single 
common school of the ‘character found in every other state and 
territory of the Republic of America, and not so much as one 
good common school to each county in the Territory where chil- 
dren can be taught to read and write. Even in the Indian Ter- 
ritory greater attention has been bestowed on this subject than in 
this Territory. There a large number of both common and high 
schools exist with a good superintendent and abundant teachers, 
andit is said that among the Creeks and some other tribes nearly 
one half can read and write. New Mexico claiming to be a civil- 
ized people exhibits the mournful fact that out-side of Santa 
Fé there is scarcely a school of any kind whatever, and the still 
more sad truth that in four‘counties of this Territory when the 
people were called upon to vote on the question of establishing 
a common school law, by which the schools were to be supported 
by a tax to be levied upon the property of all the inhabitants, of 
the 5,058 votes cast, only 87 were in favor of the.law. It is 
barely possible that some other than the question of support- 
ing schools by direct tax upon the property may have had 
‘some controlling influence, but it is beliewed that this tax support 
was the main cause of this vote. Still we are not without hope 
from the 87. A little leaven may leaven the whole lump. Ican 
not believe that if a vote was now taken the same result would 
bə exhibited, and yet I should scarcely be willing to test it again 
test pe pubit should be of such a character as to de us great 
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mischief at home and abroad. For half = century this people 
seem to have been almost wholly neglected so far as rélated to 
education, by the governments under which they have lived, and 
the masses without their own fault and through their peculiar si~ 
tuation and the neglect of these who ought to havé provided for 
them, have been suffered to run down in their education and means 
of education until.thronghout this vast domain not opg school 
house affardeil a beacon light to the very few who stilk retained 
within a yearning for the light which knowledge alone can bestow. 
In this civilized country sucha sad sight can no wherd else be 
witnessed. 


We are exceedingly anxious to-secure immigration to this Ter- 
ritory of the hardy, intelligent people of the States and countries 
remote from us, with such wealth both of money and industry as 
would be of the greatest service to us, in the development of our 
resources, in the building up the institutions which make a peo- 
ple creat and happy. But what man haying a family of children 
tọ resr,haying the least common sense, residing in a country 
where schools cammon and high, and colleges and universities, 
and all the various benefits derivable therefrom Wixectly and indi- 
rectly surround him on every hand, wotld after seeing such exs 
hibit of the popular feeling, ever for a mowent think of immi- 
grating to this Territory. . JË necessity did not ¢ompel it, no allu- 
sion should by me be made to the subjects But believing as F 
do that this subject must be cared for by the intellige:t, far sight- 
ed mon of the Territory, who seeknet the good of themselyeg 
omy bui the good of the whole, and believing that the gentlemen 
who are now calle | upon wo provide the necessary lo aws for the he- 
nefit of tho people, are.of broad and Kborel views, ‘and fally 
Sumpaan to meet the eaigencies of this ocassion, and that they 
will aid in establishing some § ystem by which at least these wha 
desire, . may agguire a common educatien, and not, leave this Ter- 
ritory in thie deplorablg ‘condition of repelling from her borders, 
. every man who has a family and with is the least regard for its 
welfare, I have concluded again to press this: subject for your 
consideration. 

. Tt dogs not seem, possible that the absolute needs o£ -our,com~ 
wanity forthe pressent and, all coming ¢ime, can be langer over-,; 
looked by the most intelligent and enlightened men of the Terri- 
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tory. I believe that no such exhibit has ever been made Hy the 
same number of, peaplein any really civilized. people of the world. 
I confidently. hope and expect that this people will yet, andl 
trust very sapu, redeem themselves before the world- from such 
evidences of--deplorable disregard for the good of our-race and of 
our own good name as intelligent, civilized people, and that Con- 
gress and our Territorial government will render the needful aid 
to secure syich redemption. - 

Ican not believe that there is any large class of our commun- 
ity who do not desire the means of education for themselves and 
those who are to comeafter them. But that the serious objection 
to such law springs from a belief that a tax sufficient to support 
the common school system proposed would be onerous upon the 
masses, and so hard to be borne us to be unwise and oppressive. 
There is‘no doubt that the system should be so arranged as to 
make it as little a burden as possible and yet secure a moderate 
and fair means of education, ‘ 


A system of common schools once established for the Territory, 
progress in -almost,every thing of value to the country would be 
sure to follow. As facilities are multiplied for coming into the 
Territory‘and enterprising men find, ‘on coming in tẹ explore, that 
we have the same grand system of education found-in.the most 
favored seétions, where their children may have the same oppor- 
tunities fori the pursuit of knowiedge, you have taken, away 
one of the greatest’ obstacles to entering a new corhtry with the 
family. ,Men of the -kind we need are mèn of -intelligéico and 
knowledge as welb’as industry,: and who would'not for any pros- 
pective gains, remove their families of childrem into a country whère 
there are not good facilities for obtaining knowledge. Beyond this, 
if we would see - prosperity around us in; the better purguits of 
manufacturing’ afd _seientific hnd- progressiyé” utjhaing of the 
materials for wealth eyery wherë scattered over out Territory;in her 
numergus mings of silver, gold, platinum, copper, lead, zine, coal} 
precious stones—her mafble,'timber—wool of goats and- sheep, 
we must favor-the: ‘first step towerda it, in educating the whole 
masses. up into 4: knowledge: and ieapability to engage iñ the 

higher. pursuits.of business." 
` *-Dhérershould de-nd delady.: . There are now not léss then:one 
hundred-précingtss in the'Rerritory ih each of which: a commor 
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school to-day is an absolute necessity, and in which the popula- 
tion is so large that a school could be supported for atleast one 
third of a year and the tax for the teaching and support of the 
school would not be burdensome on the people if a-school house, 
was already in existence. More schools are needed but if a kund- 
red could be started in the most populous precincts the effect 
would be wonderful in creating a desite for schools wherever 
there were children to be educated. This would give, to commence, . 
about one house to one thousand peopie or a littla better. 

Now, this whole mass of 113,000 people are almost totally 
without means for the construction of school houses without 
which we can expect no schools. 

While they might be able to support the school, it is doubtful 
whether the people in all these precincts could bear the expense 
of building the houses. Few have any conception of the utter ` 
want of means existing among the masses of our people in New 
Mexico. Large tracts of lands there are belonging to few indi- 
viduals and great wealth in the hands of the few. But this wealth 
very largely consists in these lands, and in most instances these are 
largely uncultivated lands. 

The white population of the Territory according to the census 
is ninety-one thousand and a little over, of the Pueblo or village 
Indians there are about seven thousand and six hundred and of the 
wild Indians about fourteen thousand making a total to the in- 

` habitants of New Mexico of about «se hundred and thirteen thou- 
(send (118,000); of this whole : er only fourteen thousand 
‘geyen hundred and fifty three can read and write. 

The great mass of the people are without finances, and this 
without fault cn their part. This almost total want of means 
where the arable lands are not abundant, {and it requires quite a 
little sum to enable one to do much in the stock business or a suc- 
cessful mining business, } natarally tends to produce a constant 
depression, and a constant doubt as to av) undertaking beyond 
the usual routine work that secures bread aud covering; this with 
the enervating effect of a long continued, (life ləng) position of 
peculiar service to, and trustin others to lead the way and pro- 
vide for the commonest wants, have had the effect to deaden en- 

' terprise, darken hope, create doubt and produce a profound indif- 
Ference as to education, and utter carelesness as to the situation 
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of those who are to succeed the present active members of com- 
munity. This is by no means universal but a very large propor- 
tion of the population is of this character and description. 
Mild in disposition, living in a climate where little toil will pro- 
vide the actual necessaries of existence, the people hesitate to 
take upon themselves any burdens whatever by way af taxes, no 
matter how great a good may be thereby accomplished. There 
is a sad want of vigor and enterprise, and some plan if possible 
should be devised by which a system of education can be adopted 
without creating at first any considerable burden upon the people. 
Legislators here as elsewhere haye to be in accord to some extent 
with their constituents and can gobut little beyond what the 
people themselves can see is necessary, especially on the subject 
of taxes. We have in fact not only to provide, under all these - 
depressing influences, means of education so far as books and 
teaching is concerned and school houses, but we have to create the 
desire for education by the slow process of creating a desire 
for knowledge and a taste for books, and this can only be done 
by slow degrees. The wealthy few, who have obtained it can 
secure it for their children without great difficulty. But while 
these have for years been securing education for themselves and 
their children by the employment of private resources, they nor 
the government have paid the least attention to the wants of 
those who could not be at the enormous expense of providing 
family teachers or sending abroad to schools in the states, but have 
permitted the lights to go out and the peoplé remain for nearly or 
quite half a century without the slightest effort to better their con- 
dition while step by step the masses have lost almost all knowledge 
of books and all taste or desire for them. Could a worse state of 
facts possibly exist? And yet this people are in reality a people 
possessed of very much practical wisdom in the common affairs 
of life. A social, kind, affectionate and hospitable people as can 
be found any where, exceedingly confiding and true to their 
friends and loyal to their government and while opprobrious epithets 
have been applied to them, and they have been sometimes des- 
_cribed by those totally unacquainted with their character as a 
reckless, ruffianly race of people without moral sense, there is 
hothing in the character of the people nor in any fair history of 
them to justify in the slightest possible degree any such idea or 
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description. On public matters, unléss in some few instances 
, when their over trusting in some person who has secured their 
confidence and betrayed them, their good sense has led them into 
right views and actions. An“ in the recent troubles arising out 
of the attempted secession of the southern states, Iam assured 
upon the best authority and from men of rank and distinction in 
our governmental forces here, and who have resided here from 
childhood, that there were not twenty men considered men of any 
distinction or prominence either as to wealth, intelligence, learning 
or merit in New Mexico who attached themselves to the secession 
movement, notwithstanding the greatest efforts were made by emis- 
saries sent here from different sources to create dissension; but on 
the other hand the whole people distinguished themselves through- 
out the many years of trouble, by their intense loyalty to the 
\ government. 


Crime here is not more common, and I oe far less com- 
mon, than among the people of the states. In fact crimes of 
any considerable magnitude among the native population and 


among the common people are almost unknown and aman is as 
safe in his person and property here as in any other part of 
America aside from the vicinity of the Indians. In Santa Fé, with 
a population I believe of about six thousand, no police force is 
ordinarily required and a stranger is ag safe jn his person with 
every appearance of wealth-about him at mid-night as in mid-day; 
without an ailray of any kind occurring from month’s end to month’s 
end and nothing that has any resemblance to tumult or disorder 
except occasional noisy exhibitions at night produced by an over- 
dose of whiskey. From the best information E ean obtain I am 
satisfied that 6£ the offenses charged against the Mexican people the 
larger proportion of the graver offences are Committed by others 
than natives. It is true that in this great Territory within the 
last year two or three quarrels have occurred of x very Serious 
character in the excitement of a political contest and one or two 
_ robberies have been committed. “But thé whole people were arous+ 
ed, and the robbers were pursued and put to ddath. And as to the 
riots, one, at all evetits; arose out of the accidental dischn ge of « 
pistol in the midst of a crowd of -pedple in thé: most intense ex- 
citemert, and wasa most terrible affair, the like of svhich Tim 
confident will not-again ovcur int New Mariso In?intense excite- 
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tment some of the best men in the territory = personal Siende 
of each other lost their lives. 

T mention these facts to show that while thereis surely iik 
of ignorance, still the people are not a low, brutal, savage or wild 
and desperate race, but with whatever feelings they may have and 
which are incident to human nature every where they have cer- 
tainly the redeeming qualities of gentleness, kindness, and docility 
strongly incorporated into their characters.“ And the younger 
people can rapidly be improved by education, these facts 
afford a stimulus to great effort to redeem the people from a 
position into which they have fallen mainly without thei fault. 

We need so much in this territory which has been so sadly ne- 
glected and mismanaged in the past, that we hesitate i in attempt- 
ing to designate where aid is most-required. 

‘But some arrangement ought if possible to-be made through 
congressional aid, 1f to be had, to secure some means for erecting 
school houses. Perhaps a way can be devised by which we can 
antipate the funds to some extent whith will ultimately be derı- 
yable from the sale of our school lands. 

These school Jands aie all the sections numbered sixteen and 
thirty-six.” They aro not even surveyed. Very much of them 
are such that cannot be sold for many years, and some of the 
mountain lands, in fact a very considerable portion cannot be 
sold atall. We cannot meet the absolute needs of the children 
of this territory by the sale of these lands. And our situation is 
yearly growing worse, while no steps are taken to better our con- 
dition. The system of peonago, slavery) which existed here 
until afew years since, left the masses in the condition they were 
in ım the southern States, but unlike those States this territory 
receivéd tio educational aid from Congress or Peabody's donations. 
And an overwhelming necessity compels us to urge, and taim- 
portune Congress, where, if the whole matter cotild he fully, un- 
derstood by each member of Congress, no urging would be 1e- 
quired. If the people of this.tertitory will,through their legis- 
lature fitst show ù disposition to do ‘something ‘for. themselves, 
congressional did, so far as is reisonable, I-feel confident, may be 
expected. ' “But we must begin by doing’ ‘something for‘ourselves.. 
Aside fromm à carefully drawn common tawi : providing by- care- 
_ fal detail” for schools tò -be ‘established; school houses erected; 
athool dixtrict- divisions of territory,” school district officers, he- 
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yond all these provision should be made to raise a small amount 
annually, by a tax to be called a school tax, to go into and re- 
main a fund separate fram all others, and applied with the strict- 
est fidelity to school purposes and no other. 

A beginning could be made by a tax of one millon the dollar. 
This would raise but little money compared to our needs, and is 
not as much as is required to be raised in many States where they 
-have already their houses built, and a fund of millions of dollars 
for the support ef schools besides. Butit would be a beginning — 
would show a disposition to do for ourselves, and establish a sys- 
tem without which we need not expect schools. There are single 
property owners in this territory whose property would by the 
construction ef one hundred little school houses in this territory, 
be raised in value in one year, more than this tax would aggre- 
gate in five years. And yet some times these are the very men 
who oppose taxes for school purposes. 

Now, if this first step could be taken and then the legislature 
memorialize Congress setting forth the absolute needs of our 
people—the fact that nearly 100,000 people by war and treaty 
arrangements, twenty-five years since fell into the hands of the 
United States in the most wretched condition conceivable as to 
obtaining knowledge through the enlightened processes of educa- 
tion by books, the whole population in the most indigent cir- 
cumstances, and humanity required then and at once, that their 
education should be provided for but it was not. Twenty-five 
years have passed away and the people of this territory are 
educationally speaking in æ darker condition.than when first 
brought inte our nation. Now, notwithstanding the financial 
resources of the people are so small, they are yet willing’ to 
tax themselves annually to the amount named. And that Con- 
gress and the territory provide for anticipating the sales of 
_ school lands—that Congress provide for us by appropriating 
$100,000 to this territory for the purposes of common schools— 
that the sum be loaned to the territory for twenty years with- 
out interest, holding the school lands or so much as shall be 
-necessary as security for the payment of the principal sum. 
Fifty thousand dallars of this sum to be used under the direc- 
tion of the Executive of the territory, or the Executive and Sec- 
retary, or some other suitable person as Congress might see fit, 
who should see to. its proper application and expenditure without 
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fee or reward of any kind, directly or indirectly, in the construc- 
tion of school houses, or in assisting in part the constuction of 
these houses. The other fifty thousand dollars to go into the 
general school fund, the principal of which, nor any part thereof, 
should ever be drawn out or used, but the whole sum to be kept 
sacredly for common school teaching, and be let out at the best 
rates of interest, and on ample security with the interest to be 
annually paidinto this fund, and this interest together with the 
amount raised by tax, and any other moneys that might sub- 
sequently be obtained by donations, fines or upon sales of school 
lands should go into the same fund, the principal to be kept for- 
ever for common school purposes, and the interest thereon annual- 
ly to constitute the annual means for the support of schools. 

If this can be secured and the means be placed beyond the pos-~ 
sibility of being lost, or squandered or eaten up in fees, expenses 
and great salaries as I believe it can be, through any instrumen- 
tality you can put forth in initiating the measure you will have 
deserved so well of your immediate constituents and the whole 
people as never to be forgotten. I have no doubt you will receive 
the action aid of our Delegate in Congress to secure the end 
sought. If we fail this time we shall have certainly initiated a 
movement which will gradually give us a small fund and in time 
a little more will be obtained from the sale of our school lands, 
some few of which will soon be saleable. But no part of the 
principal of our school fund from whatever gource it shall come, 
with the exception of a little at first to aid in the construction of 
a few houses should ever be permitted to be used, but only the in- 
terest of the fund, and in time New Mexico will come to have a 
tolerable fund for schools. 

The details of laws for all these purposes will require great 
"deliberation, earnest thought, some concessions of opinion in the 
differing views, but I have confidence that the wisdom of this leg- 

_islature is adequate to thé exigencies. Never was a broader field 
open for legislators to distinguish themselves, and at the same time 
_ confer the most lasting benefits on a needy people. 

oe FINANCES. , 

| Upon examination of reports and messages, I find that on the 
| fifteenth day of November, in the year 1867, which I think was 
| the first year of Governor Mitchell’s administration, there was a 
ee in the treasury ss he in his message states of fifteen dol- 
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lars and forty-three cents. This was a very small balance,but it was 
on the right side and exhibits the fact that the territory so far as 
her civil officers were concerned was then out of debt. 

Now, as Llook over the exhibit made by the Auditor of public 
accounts, in his report which [ herewith transmit to you and sub- 
mit for your consideration, Ifind the astounding fact that the 
Territory of New Mexico on the fifteenth dey cf November, in this 
year, four years after this balance was fourd, is indebted over 
$74,000. A territory which has on severcl oceesions commenc- 
ed taking the initiatory steps to become a State, and ask to be 
admitied into the Union has octually been increasing her debt at 
the average rate of over eighteen thousand dollars for the last 
four years, notwithstanding her taxes have been quite as high and 
ss promptly paid as et any former time. And the mquiry at 
ones arices, what Lave we in return? No great public work has 
been carried on to produce it. No sudden calamity has befallen 
any portion of our people, requiring us to contract such a debt. 
Nor have we anything in prospect to compensate fur this consider- 
able indebtedness, There will probably Le no disagreement 
among us, however, £s to eur duty to provide for all legal indebt- 
edness whether wisely or unwisely contracted, and as to our duty 
also to epply ourselves vigorously to jis payment av as carly a day 
as practicable and to economize so as nof to increase it. And 
until oar debt is extinguished the Interest should le provided for 
and promptly met. Territorial or State debts are an incubus, pre- 
vont immigration, deaden energy and are really a calamity as 
well to a people as individuals, as a generalrule. Itis sometimes 
wise to contract a debt, but it should generally he avoided except 
wher an overwhelming neecsalty decurs, orv bon thore is the clear- 
est prospect of a great and unquestionable hencht to he derived 
therefrom. While our debt is not so Terze as in itself to cause 
great discouragement, when we consider whe natural resources 
which can ultimately be brought to assist in its extinguishment, 
still it is so large and contracted within so short atime, end under 
such circumstances, as to warn vs fo be on the-aleré against a 
repetition of the eceurrences’ which have profuced it. A continu- 
ange of the same procedure would soon bring finencfel ruin’ upon 
ug, Stop immi: :ration and immensely depress the value of Jand 
` and all the products of our territory. One of the tavdtories of 
tue United States permitted the issuing of bonds-of the territory 
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for the benefit of certain parties, and afterwards the territory 
becoming a State this old territorial debt was still clinging to her. 
When the State came to issue state bonds for some necessary ob- 
ject, and put them on the market or was about to, her Governor was 
repeatedly notified trom the London stock exchange that until her 
territorial bonds were adjusted no bonds of that State would find 
market or be suffered on the exchange. The State had ample 
resources but her credit was gone. 
Undoubtedly a question could have been made as to the legality 
_of the claims upon which these bonds in part were issued. It 
| appears that not far from half of the sum enteredin the report of 
the Auditor of Public Accounts as debt against-the territory was 
| originally for extra compensation of the members of the legisla- 
| ture over and above what had been provided by law. 
| Congress had fixed the salaries of the Judges, Governor and 
, Secretary at certain sums and the compensation of the members 
_ of the legislature also was fixed at a per diem: allowance of three 
dollars. This the legislature disregarded so far as to vote an 
extra per diem allowance of “ve dollars. It is quite doubtful 
whether the legislature could have changed the amount as fixed 
by Congress for the salaries of the Judges. Andifso, would not 
the same rule apply to the members of the legislature. “However 
the Governor who preceded the recommended the funding of our 
debt; and this extra compensation debt, having now gone into the 
general indebtedacss and bonds to a large amount issued, it is 
piobably better, now that these bonds generally nave gone into the 
hands of innocent holders in the usual transactions of trade and 
business, to provide for their payment. Our debt is really not 
large, and our taxes are exceedingly light. If spread equally upon 
the property of the territory they are merely nominal. 
I believe that no State or Territory of the United States can 
show so light a tax in proportion to property and population as 
New Mexico. The whole amount raised the last year for terri- 
torial and county purposes and for the payment of interest on the 
public debt must‘have fallen short of one pêr cent ‘of the assessed 
valuation. - The people have paid it promptly and ` with an appar- 
ent hearty good will, .and no doubt would be willing to have it 

incrensed if "you bat sive theni an equivalent ‘therefor. If by. a 
: small increasé'in gaxogion you gan ‘incresdsé, ihe facilities “for com- 
“Meret aad ‘travel go that the productions of the country; such as 
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1 
wool, stock, ores, &c. can be got to market or if by this means and 
the establishment of schools and other inducements, immigration | 
ean be induced so as to furnish a home market for such products 
the people will gladly pay the tax. Six yearsago or before the 
railroad reached Kit Carson, wool in Santa Fé could be had for! 
the shearing. This year wool has beea worth here from 20 to! 
40 cents a pound. The people will bear light taxation for such | 
an apparent and direct good, and no people have ever come for- 
ward and paid taxes more readily, willingly and punctually than 
have the people of this territory for the last year and the very first 
time a general tax has been collected. When the collectors have 
done their duty, there has, with very few exceptions and for small 
sums, been no failure in collecting the taxes. And I have never 
seen tax rolls so fully collected up as I have witnessed here. The 
spirit of the collectors in their efforts to enforce the laws on this 
subject, as evinced in their letters to the Executive Department, has 
been exceedingly encouraging. Andevery where among the peo- 
ple instead of the discouragements anticipated, there is every 
encouragement to cause the hope that our people will in the fature 
willingly and cheerfully pay such. taxes as are needed for good 
government and the progress and development of the country. 
While most of the collectors have done nobly and the people have 
responded as well two or three E understand have failed in making 
their proper returns, and animmediate enforcement of the law by 
the Attorney General will undoubtedly be the result. The col- 
lectors and all others should understand that there is but one rule 
for all and that is a strict compliance with the law. 


Now that this debt is upon us, the question arises cah we bring 
up and keep up our impaired credit. Our bonds and warrants are 
said to be selling at forty cents om the dollar. Not because any 
one doubts our ability to pay the debt, nor becauge it is so large as 
to postpone for any considerable time its payment, nor because the 
rate of interest is toolow. The debt is small in proportion to our 
ability to pay, and will be paid at an early day, and up to that 
time the interest at ten per cent per annum is and will be paid 
semi annually and promptly. 

The bonds are madein sums of one hundred dollars each, and 
a man who has a hundred doltars of taxes to pay under the present 
laws, may purchase a bond of one hundred dollars and pay his tax 
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to that amount by investing forty dollars in the bond. While the 
man who has thirty or forty dollars of taxes to pay—actually 
pays his taxes dollar for dollar in money. This produces great 
jnequality and injustice, and the whole arises out of legislation 
hich may be readily changed andremedied, and at the same time 
he bonds brought up to par or nearly so and the credit of the ter- 
itory thereby be placed on a footing of equality with any State 
r Territory of the United States. The whole community would 
30 be greatly benefitted. Depreciated paper may by the few be 
ade a means of profit and speculation, bat just in proportion to 
he gains of the money brokers and the speculators, will the tax 
ayers and people generally be impoverished. And if bonds are 
obe used in payment of taxes and hawked about the streets and 
general trafic made in the depreciated paper of the territory then 
ive the poor man an equal chance and let them be issued in sums 
f five or ten dollars. . 
But the better and only way to bring them to par value and 
ly redeem the credit of fhe territory, and at the same time put 
li upon equal footing, and do exact justice, is to wholly with- 
raw them from circulation as a commodity for street trafic and 
e payment of taxes. 
Let every man alike pay his taxes in money. Repeal the sec- 
nd section of ‘‘An act imposing certain duties, upon Sheriffs or 
ollectors and Treasurer in the territory,” approved February 2, 
870, which requires the officers therein named to receive any 
gal hond or bonds of the territory or of the county, for any 
cense, fine or assessed tax, as current money of the United 
tates, let the taxes be paid to the Collector in money, and by 
m placed in the territorial treasury, and let the territorial trea- 
rer pay promptly as now and semi-annually his ten per cent 
terest as provided by law, and now thst we have a general tax 
w which has been tested, and the people found willing and glad 
pay their just proportion of the debt of the territory, provide 
r current expenses, and sustain its credit, and there need be no 
ar but-your ten per cent bonds will ‘be sought after for invest- 
ent and your credit fully restered. y 
The law authorizing and directing the treasurer to pay out the 
t cent in the treasury if there is enough to take up one of these 
ndred ddllar bonds, and leave the treasurer without the means for 
e little contingent -expenses that continually arise, and cause 
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your treasury to present the appearance of being bankrupt, 
should be repealed at once. To-day, if a book of the Reports 
of the laws of some State is sent here by express, money would 
not be found in the treasury of the territory to pay the express 
charges. And if the book is obtained it has to be done by draw- 
ing an order for two dollars and a half for every one dollar to be 
raised. And all this while we are promptly paying ten per cent 
semi-annual interest on the debt. No territory can ‘afford to` 
do its financial business in this way. Certainly New Mexico can- 
not and need not. Adopr the course I have suggested so that 
little contingent expenses may be paid punctually, and then let 
the legislature make the necessary provisions for taking up by lot 
go mony of the bonds from time to time as the Tegistature from 
the known situation of the treasury may determine. Then all 
your financial affairs will be conducted in a straight forward, 
basiness menner without trafic or fraud by officers, every man 
will get his just dues, end pay his just proportion of the public 
burdens. It seems an outrage that men employed by the terri- 
tory to do the duties whick the public interests require, should be 
paid in o depreciated paver worth forty cents on the dollar, when 
by the establishment of a rule so simple, the same paper may be 
rused to its face value, and the public credit placed on the best 
footing, and our botids made as valuable as i the bonds of a any of 
of the ‘United States. 4 


PRUDENC CH AND ECONOMY. 

If this territorial is to be changed toa state organization after 
afew more years, 2s, the population of the country numerically 
speaking would soem’ to indicate, evidence of finess for such 
change cen in no way he more fully evinced than by preventing 
the accumulation of debt without an, equivalent therefor, providing 
for the early extinguisNracnt of ovr debt, having regard to the 
finances of the peopic.and the most figid è sonomy and prudenco 
in appropriation and expenditure., 

Prudence and écouomy afd words 3 very commonly used, and an 
admonition thereto will be found. in almost every, message of 
Executive to Legislative departments. i They should have a gub- 
stantial meaning, and be applied somewhere and to.some purpose. 
Prudence will direat us to avoid contracting debts, without at the 
same time providing a ‘plan for paymient.- A: hitter experience 
will cause us to harmonize, on this subject.and-permit no prompec= 
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tive or present gains to ourselves, to induce us again to swerve in 
legislation from this true rule of prudence. 

I am informed that by a system of constructive mileage consi- 
derable sums of money have been paid to officers for making rē- 
ports or returns to Santa Fé from other portions of the territory, 
under some statutes requning returns to be made here, while in 
fact the party making the return never actually travelled. ‘a mile, 
nor was a mile of travel requisite, either for safety or for any 
other purpose. This leak should be stopped by a law providing. 
that there shall be no fee or mileage allowed to any officer, mes- 
senger or person for travel except when the pérson claiming has 
sobually travelled the entire distance in the performance of his 
duty, and in accordance with the requirements of law. Honesty 
to the tax payer as well as economy require the correction of this 
error, 

; TAXES. 

Tn connection with what has already been incidentally said upon 
the subject, of taxes in exatnining the subject of-firiances I desire 
to call your attention to the recommendation. of the Auditor of 
Public accdunts. By a cursory examination of the laws of fhe 
Territory on this subject in connection with the revenues, I dis- 
cover that several classes of labor are texed. 

. While our indebtedness is z apparently quite large, and which 
seems larger because contracted ın so short a time and while our 
eredit as a Territory is such that all just ways of raising revenue 
is justifiable in order that we may at an early day extinguish the 
Hebi and to all times majntaim our credit, still the taxing of labor 
where the laborer is himself hable to be taxed equally with others, 
on almost the last dollar of property he owns; is* of very doubt- 
ful propricty. What we need above almost every thing, is the 
labor of thé manufacturer, mechanic, artisan and-smith, and the 
hand work of skilled machinists ¿nd workmen of: all trades, eal- 
lings and business ocupationg into which labor enters as the chief 
ingredient. No worse policy on the part of the'Temitery could 
be pursued, especially in a country almost destitute of population 
and labor of thischaraeter, than to tax andrepel the very men of 
all others we most need. Miners are needed beyond any class of 
people to ‘develop the hidden treasure underneath us, and upon this 
development depends the filling up of the country ‘with'an indus. 
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trious, enterprising and valuable population, and yet miners who 
come in and are fortunate enough by hard manual labor or the 
expenditure of considerable means in- machinery, to make their 
receipts exceed $1000 for the coal, copper, lead, gold, silver and 
other minerals, must pay an annual tax of forty dollars. If a 
man will come and build asaw mill at great expense, or grist 
mill with which to manufacture flour at still greater expense se- 
curing to us one of the greatest possible benefits, as ah induce- 
ment we tax him thirty dollars per anum. The man who re- 
pairs our watches, or he who repairs our shoes or coat, the manu- 
factures who makes our wagons and ourmachinery, and that saves 
us the inconvenience and expense of sending abroad, may come 
and accommodate us provided he is willing to pay a good round 
annual tax for the privelege. All these are absolutely necessary 
to the country. These men are generally in moderate circum- 
stances, and yet if they make enough to secure a comfortable 
living they come within the provisions of the license law, and 
while they pay a tax upon all their property in the same manner 
as other taxpayers, for their skill and skilled labor they are taxed 
an extra sum of from $10 to $40. 


l 

Tam unable to see any such necessity in our circumstances as 
to furnish reason for taxing labor. A tax upon the savings of 
labor in shape of visible property saved up by the poor and labor- 
ing man by great frugality and economy would certainly seem to 
be quite as much ashis share of the public burdens for support 
of government in time of peace and under all ordinary circum- 
stances. So far as the labor of the class of men I have named 
is concerned, I can see neither justice, necessity nor propriety in 
taxing it. Its tendency is bad in every way. It is better adapted 
to a nation of serfs them freemen, whose skill constitute largely 
the foundations of our wealth, Beyond measure do we need this 
class of men who are kept away by such regulations. 

We not oniy need these skilled workmen for our daily wants, 
but we want the finished workmen, skilled ia mechanism and 
scientific workmanship to educate our young men into the same 
skill and the higher branches of knowledge in all these pursuits. 

To me there appears not only such hardship and inequality in 
the law, but its tendency is go directly against the public interests 
however little it may at this moment be felt, that Iam forced to 
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urge upph yoa an examination of this subject, and such revision 
and amendment of the law relative to licenses, as will press with 
the least weight upon labor and tend least to repel a class of 
laborers from our borders very much needed to develop the varied 
interests of this new country. ` 
The Auditor of public accounts called your attention to the 
subject of the tax upon cattle and sheep, and I would recommend 
an examination of the subject of a tax upon cattle brought into the 
Territory for the purpose of herding or for sale under the law 
known as “f An Act amendatory of the Tax law” as well as un- 
der any law that may be proposed for like purposes. It will be 
well to examine carefully into the legality of such enactment. 
Congress alone has power ‘to regulate commerce among the 
several States,” and must give its sanction to all our Territorial 
acts. And any tax which should have the appearance of unjust 
discrimination either among our own people or between ours and 
the people of adjacent Territories, or which tends to cireumseribe 
or prohibit the most free commercial transactions on all legitimate 
subjects of trade, will hardly be looked upon with favor by con- 
gress. The organic act of this Territory of September 9, 1850 
declares that ‘*no law shall be passed interfering with the primary 
disposal of the soil. No tax shall be imposed on the property 
of the United States, nor shall the lands or other property of 
non-residents be taxed higher than the lands of residents.” 


INDIANS AN OBSTACLE TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


One of the most insurmountable obstacles to the settlement of 
New Mexico in the past has been the dreaded hostility of the un- 
friendly Indians, the incursions of roving bands of hostile In- 
dians who in the past have murdered and robbed the people with- 
out mercy until the most bitter feeling bordering on madness has 
been engendered in some of the white population. The intense, 
burning hatred enkindled under the inflictions of tortured and 
murdered women, children, wives, fathers and {mothers in the 
most savage and brutal manner which the ingenuity of ficnds 
could device, but which no language can describo, is not softened 
at all but aggravated by the attempt so persistently made to create 
a sympathy for the “poor Indian,” which the people have looked 
"+ upon as extenuating the relenuess cruelties, while overlooking 
eer the agonies indeseribable and the death tortures of 
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defenceless men women and children. Execration is almost as 
deep by the sufferers and their friends towards what are deemed 
false philanthropists as against the Indians themselves. But it is 
hoped a better state of feeling and a better state of facts will 
soon dawn upon us. 


THB WILD TRIBES OF INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO. 
From the report of Hon. W. F. M. Arny, Agent for the, Indian 


and Census Service, it appears that there are of the different bands 
of Utes, Apaches and Nayajoes : 


Warriors, 4,278 
Women, 5,526 
- ` Children, 4,745 


; Total, 14,549 
They have of Horses, 10,908 
` Sheep, 15,600 


Goats, 2,550 
And the value of their lands, aside from improvements, 
amount to the sum of $47,518 
Improvements on Iands of the value of 6.45 
And other personal estate estimated at 9,635 


The Pueblos, or what are denominated thereby, Village In- 
dians, are not wild Indians, but are quiet, docile, law-abiding, 
self supporting communities, and among the best inhabitants of 
New Mexico, neyer seeking aid from abroad, nor has the Gov- 
ernment éver, I believe, bestowed a dollar upon them. They are 
entitled to great credit for their good behavior always, and their 
constant loyalty to our government, and to thefinterests of the 
whites have they constantly attached themselves in resisting the 
encroachments of the wild, hostile Indians. 

_ They occupy large grants or reservations of lands which from 
‘time to time have by Congress been confirmed to them. 

In the county of Santa Fé are situated the Pueblos or villages 
Pecos, on a grant of 18,768.53 acres of Innd, their population 
is 38 


3d 
Tesnque t‘ 17,471 12 cs “ 98 
San Idefonso 17,202 T+ s tt 156 
Pojoaquo e 13,520 38 es t a2 
Nambé e 13,586 33 “é e T8 


In County of Valencia, Pueblos or villages, 
Laguna s 17,712 s< af 927 
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Acoma “6 17,712 se es 436 
Zufii, no grant or reservation. 
In the county of Santa Ana, 


Jemez e 17,510 45 “ 6 344 

San Felipe t 34,766 86 x u 482 

Cochiti t 24 256 50 t “6 243 

SantoDomingo * 74,748 11 s «s 785 

Zis & 17,514 63 t: «419 

Santa Ana © 17,712 .. t “o B78 
In the county of Rio Arriba, 

San Juan » 88 IT, 54477 | E < 436 

Santa Clara & 17,868 52 ee « 189 
In the county of Taos, z 

Picuries 4 17,460 69 e c 127 

` Taos Red Willow In’ds 17,360 05 as « 897 

In the county of Bernalillo, - 

Sandia se 24 18T 29 c « 186 

Isleta 110, 080 31 k « 289 


Total, 20 villages or Pueblos of Indians, with an aggregate 
population-of 7,683, and owning lands to the amount of about 
506,560 acres mostly surveyed, and their grants confirmed. 

Of this population 57 canread and write—152 are over 70 
years of age—24 war captains, 110 lieutenants and 2,441 A 
riors. 

As to the wild, roving hostile Indians who haye committed such 
depredations on our borders, and especially in the south western 
portion of the territory, a new system has been inaugurated, which 
I suppose, might be denominated the Peace System. Its friends 
have great confidence of its success, and it is but just to give it a 
fair trial. One of the Indian Agents apparently favorable to 
the Peace System, in writing to the President says: ‘‘believing as 
Ido, that it is cheaper to feed them than to fight the Indians, I 
urge as a correct plan, feed them largely, generousty, and there 

‘will be no trouble. Keep them full all the time. This is-better 
than to have them raiding upon settlers, destroying property, 
running off stock, scalping our miners, and preventing tie devel- 
opment ofthe resources of the country.” > 

Whether the ‘*Peace Policy” will succeed best or not, is yet 
uncertain, but if the result mentioned viz: preventing by the -> 
stuffing process the Indians from raiding upon settlers, can he 
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secured, there'is no doubt our people would be willing 
that they should be filled until their skins should fail to withstand 
the pressure. What all desire is this consummation of pre- 
vention. And between the military power under the immediate 
supervision of General Granger and General Crook, which is now 
ample, and immediately around, to exercise the crushing process 
and the Peace Commission urging and carrying out the stuffing 
process, we feel that there is almost entire safety for the future, 
every where within our borders in regard to Indian depredations 
and murders and robberies, and that the immigrant may conie 
here and enjoy the beautiful climate’ of New Mexico—engage in 
gathering up its wealth, and enjoy it without fear of molestation. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
4 The first appropriation made by Congress for the Public Build- 
ings of New Mexico was the sum of $20,000 which by Act of the 


` Territorial Legislature was placed in the hands of three Commis- 


sidners. By this commission the present plan and site for the 
State House was adopted, and approved by the then Acting Gov- 
ernor Wm. Carr Lane, in February of the year 1853. 

The building was commenced and carried on until, the appro- 
priation was expended. Of course it did not take long to exhaust 
the appropriation of $20,000 on such a plan. 

In January or about that time Gov. Merriweather was substitu- 
ted in the place of this commission and the property and material 
passed over to him for continuation. 

In March 8, 1853 an appropriation wag made by Congress of 
$20,000 more for a penitentiary. And May 31, 1854, $50,000 
more was appropriated for the completion of the State House. 

Governor Merriweather selected a site for the Penitentiary and 
adopted z plan. A portion of the ground upon which the Peni- 
tentiary, or its foundation is located was purchased as I am in- 
formed of the Masons and Odd Fellows. For want of time I 
have not been able to examine the titles to the property. 

Work was re-commenced on the Stzte House, and a beginning 
made on the Penitentiary in the spring vf 1855. In consequence 
it is said of a report received from the Delegate in Congress for 
New Mexico that an additional appropriation had been made by 
Congress the work was permitted to go on until May 1857, when 
it was found that several thousand dollars more wae expended than 
had been appropriated, and that in fact there had been no addi- 
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tional appropriation by Congress. The work wag at once sus- 
pended, and there being none of the former appropriations what- 
ever remaining with whieh to provide for the protection of th 
walls and material on hand it was all left in the most soel 
and utterly unprotected state, and has since been steadily and 
rapidly going to ruin and decay. My time has been so limited and 
records have became so generally lost that I have had to gather 
up these facts from the best source I could obtain and the most 
of the dates I have already given was obtained from Hon. W. F. 
M. Arny who had taken the trouble to gather up the facts and 
kindly presented them for my use. 

Without undertaking to determine where fault existed, it is cer- 
tain that there has been the most wretched waste of material and 
absolute loss of nearly all. 

In 1860 an appropriation of $60,000 was made by Congress 
for the completion of the building but the appropriation was never 
used. It was, if I remember rightly, coupled with some condi- 
tion as to the final completion of the building according to the 
plans and specifications for the sum appropriated, the substance 
of the proviso attached was “ provided that no part of the money 
appropriated shall be expended until detailed plans and esti- 
mates for the entire completion of the building for the sum appro- 
priated shall have been Submitted and approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 2? 

And in March 3, 1861, appropriations were made by Congress 
for military roads from Fort Union to Santa Fé and from Taos 
to Santa Fé to the aggregate amount of $50,000. 

By aww act of Congress of July 1, 1862, it was provided ‘‘ that 
$60,000 appropriated to complete the capitol, and $50,000 ap- 
propriated for military roads be credited to the Territory of New 
Mexico in payment of the direct annual tax of $62,648 levied upon 
ssid Territory under said act of August 5, 1861, to be taken up 
on account of said direct tax, as the same may be due to the 
United States from said Territory.” 

So that the larger proportion of the appropriations .to. this ter- 
ritory for roads and public buildings have had an existence . 
in fact, to a considerable degree, only in debt and credit on the 
books, from which it appears that Congress passed an act to give 

“us $60,000 for State House completion and $50,000 for military 
roads, total $110,000 in the years 1860 ond 1861, and in August 
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of the last named year the revenue Jaw of Congress fixing direct 
taxes, apportioned to New Mexico the sum of $62,648. And 
in 1862 credited New Mexico with: the whole appropriation 
fund in account and charged us with the $62,648. So that if 
the transaction stands for anything there would be due to the ter- 
ritorya balance of $57,352. Which, however, would be of no 
avail encumbered with the conditions which were originally annex- 
ed to the $60,000 appropriation. 

In 1865 the Hon. W. F. M. Arny was appointed Sefe 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, and, instructed by the then 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of the Interior, had 
photographs taken of the Buildings or so much of the walls as 
remained, and a plan drawn for their completion, and estimates 
made as to the amount required, and a memorial was adopted, ask- 
ing Congress to appropriate $120,000 for the compietion of the 
Public Buildings. 

The like memorial I understand has since been repeatedly adopt- 
ed and sent forward, endorsed by the Governors and Secretaries, 
but the buildings remain with nothing more done to them, and as 
they were fourteen years since, and the whole may be considered 
lost. 

Qn the plans and specifications adopted I am informed by those 
somewhat competent to judge $120,000 will be required to build 
and complete the building. 

The first and greatest error I apprehend, connected with this 
whole matter was injadopting too extensive and costly a plan. A 
practice prevailed at one time and how long it continued I do not 
know, of asking approprietions for public purposes of pe 
character, and as soofi as a small appropriation was obtained, ex- 
tensive plans for costly buildings were adopted trusting that con- 
gress, when the work was well under way would continue to ap- 
propriate. And the managers for the people of New Mexico 
seem to have fallen into this greaterror and at an unfortunate 


_time and the consequence is, we have not even tolerrble publi¢ 


buildings, for legislature, coutrs, offices, nor for any purpose 
whatever. 

The second great error consisted in permitting what had beon 
done to goto ruin and the ‘material to waste. If Congress 
would not take care of it the Territory by a very insignificant 
tax could have saved a large sum of money, now sunk; $50,- 
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000 well laid ont would have furnished a building and complet d 
it that would have answered for temporary purposes snd for 
many years, and then could have been transferred to the county 
for its value for county offices—and a new house built when we 
came to need it, with something of magnificent proportions, 

It is very true this plan is not as economical as to build a good 
house in the fist instance, nor would such a building be quite 
erditable to the government or the Yenutory but it would have 
been better than none or a total waste of material, or such a place 
as we now have for public uses which 1S next to none atall, viz: a 
one story adobe house which, after furnishing room for the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory and his family, furnishes office room for 
the United States Depositary of public moneys, an office for the 
Attorney General of the Territory, temporarily, a room about 17 
feet by £2 in which the membeis of the House of Representatives 
meet for legislative purposes, and in which the Supreme Court is 
also held, and another room of about the same size for the Sen- 
ate or Council. 

Tt is quite doubtful now whether any portion of the foundation 
walls of the building commenced can be used withsafety. Some 
little part of the material may be worked into another building, 
but. the foundations to be perfect must be relaid, 

Estimates for building here, with a total want of skilled labor 
and at great distances fiom much of the material, with enormous 
freight and scarcely any machinery so that hand labor is almost 
the entire dependence, will always or nearly always be below the 
actual cost of building. While buildings of such character as 
would be passable for county buildings and would make a Court 
House and Jail and could be made to answer for years the purposes 
of a State House and Penitentiary for many yeurs could be erect- 
ed and completed for $120,000 and commence again entirely 
new. This sumis not as large as should be appropriated for a 
permanent State House and Penitentiary. 

We need Public Buildings exceedingly, and I believe that Con- 
gress will make provisions to meet our absolute necessities in this 

-particular, but unless we can have appropriated a sufficient 
amount to erect and complete whatever is attempted, and an 
honest, fuithful and economical expenditure of the means for the 
purpose for which the appropriation is made, so as to be a credit 

-to the government, the Territory and those who are charged with 
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responsibility in the matter, I saymequivocally and with earnest 
ness I would greatly prefer that not a dollar should be appro- 
priated. 

The Governor’s House, or ‘‘Palace” as it is here called, is by no 
fneans a credit to the Territory in its present condition, to the 
government for the purposes used, nor to the time in which we 
live. 

An adobe house, the outside walls of which have never yet 
been entirely plastered, the roof also adobe and quite unfit for a 
rainy day, the front porch or portal extending the whole length 
of the house, 250 feet, although so old that no one perhaps can tell 
when built, never yet painted, the pillars to the rear portal next 
to the placita falling over and not more than half of them stand- 
ing—the inside of the parlors never having been properly finish- 
ed over head, and in fact not a room in the house has ever been 
well finished and not a foot of cellar room connected with the 
building ; these certainly ure behind the civilization of the age, 
and the building is scarcely habitable. While for $10,000 eco- 
nomically expences by any man having experience and taste and 
an interest in making the money go as fur as possible the whole 
building can be fitted. up so as to be a really fine and comfortable 
building. No betterside walls for a one or two story house ean be 
made than adobe walls, nor can houses be made more confortable 
both for summer and winter use of any other material, but the roof 
should be of other material. The’rooms in the building are large, 
and not inconvenient and well fitted up as Ihave suggested it 
would be a good house for fifty years or more, and the very small 
sum of $300 to $500 per year for small repairs and paint would 
keep it confortable and neat. The house can be patched up so 
that one can stay in it by the expenditure of $3,000, but on this 
plan of patching up this old building it would need the same work 
done on it about once in a year or at most two years; economy re- 
quires the expenditure of the larger sum. = 


- I£ Congress can by any means be made to comprehend or rather 
know exactly the facts as they actually exist in regard to these 
Public Buildings, and can be satisfied that appropriations will not 
be squandered, but faithfully, wisely and economically expended 
there can be no doubt a reasonable appropriation will be made. 
Until then we havo noright to expect relief. We all know that 
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there has been in the past, too frequently at least, a want of wis- 
dom, if ñothing more, in expending public appropriations. 

Congress I feel confident will not, however, permit a whol: 
people longer to suffer because of the failures or faults of a few 
who have come here full of personal ambitions, and have not wise- 
` lycared for or protected the public interests. Nearly twenty 
years have elapsed since appropriations were made with a view to 
provide ys needed public buildings. Still tle people wait expect- 
ing. 

Let us therefore once more by resolution or memorial call the 
attention of Congress to the subject. 

CLAIMS FOR SERVICES IN THE WAR. 

The people of this territory have a large amount of claims 
against the general government for services and for property used 
in the late war. Efforts have been made on the part of specula-- 
tors, I am informed, to enlarge these claims, purchase them for a 
trifle and then get an allowance for a large sum from the govern- 
ment, and the whole subject has been grossly mismanaged. It is 
said that the claims which are honestly due to the people, gener- 
ally in small sums, will probably justly aggregate from $100,000 
to$200,000 but have been fraudulently magnified by designing men 
to reach the sum of $800,000. The masses who rightly own these 
claims and earned them by hard labor, or property, are in no way 
in fault in regard to these magnified accounts. The claims chief- 
ly belong to poor men whose claims each amount to perhaps forty 
or fifty dollars, and to whom such an amount is quite a large sum 
indeed? They very much need the means and look upon the gov- 
ernment as withholding from them what is justly due to them. 
And the effect is by no means good upon such a class of people 
whoin the most earnest loyalty went to the field with great alacri- 
ty as children would go at the call of a father to defend the fire- 
side. They implicitly believed what was told them and that gov- 
ernment would most certainly, and at an early day abundantly 
pay for their labor and their property. A confiding people be- 
yond almost any other, they have felt deeply this apparent neg- 
lect of the government ta do them justice, while the truth is the 
government can hardly be said to be in fault in regard to 
this matter. But men acting towards them in bad faith have 
sadly mismanaged their affairs and have so complicated the sub- 
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ject as greatly to postpone, I fear, their final adjustment. The 
seperate claims are too small to admit of the employment of 
claim agents. And Lean see no way more likely to secure an 
honest investigation and final settlement than through 3 commis- 
sion to be appointed by the President, to sit in convenient places 
in the territory for alimited time to take proofs and report to the 
proper department the facts in each case so that each claim may 
stand on its own merits, and be established by such proofs as ate or 
may be required by lis: 

Congressional legislation! will perhaps be required to give effect 
to this plan, but I can think of no better one. ‘The territory in 
this as in many other cases is powerless to do, ahd must there- 
fore depend wholly on Congress. We can not even initiate any 
steps for the adjustment of these claims, but simply listen to the 
complaints of the poor people and then in a little more formal 
way ask Congress to provide what justice demands. 

The attention of Congress can be ca. ed to this subject by reso- 

ation of the House and Council. And our Delegate in Congress 
will do what he can to secure action upon the mattér by laying 
the subject before some proper committec. 

I lay the whole subject before you hoping that you may devise 
some plan by which our people may at an early period secure their 
actual dues, and itis quite possible you may in your wisdom find 
some better plan than the one suggested. 

TERRITURIAL LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES. 

The Librarian who had charge of the Library under my prede- 
cessor having left this vicinity many weeks since, I have receiv- 
ed no report as to the condition of the Library. I am informed 
that many of the books, have become-scattered away, no one 
knows where. Some are in the hands of citizens of Santa Fé, 
and are not returned with regularity nor in accordance with such 
rules as are usually adopted for the safety and protection of 
Librarys and many valuable works haye become lost. Upon 
personal examination I discover that many setts of books and 
especially reports aresadly broken up. We are so remote from the 
centres where books may be conveniently obtained that it seems 
really a pity to have the valuable books donated or purchased for 
our use and so much needed, want only or even carelessly wasted, 
injured or lost. 
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The amount which the Territory has paid for the care of the 
Library has been quite too small to secure any adequate attention, 
and the Library certainly presents no appearance of care, taste 
or neatness, but on the other hand isin the most wretched state 
of must, rust and dust. I have not had time to examine the- 
laws of the Territory upon the subject of the Library, but there 
seems to bea kind of divided responsibility, if any at all, the pay 
for the care of it is not sufficient fo secme very much of talent 
or labors and there is really very little supervisory care over the 
matter, and unless thereis soon a remedy provided the Library 
will be a Library only in name. 

My own judgment is that in consideration of the want of any 
supervision of this matter, and in consequence of the divided 
responsibility, if their may be said to be any esponsibility at all, 
and in consideration also of the position already assigned by 
the laws of the Territory to the Executive the whole responsibi- 
lity of the supervision of the Library had better be placed with 
the Executive, Theie 1s a statute which makes the Governor and 
several other officers of the Terntory a Board of Superintendents 
of the Library, the Governor being-president of the board and 
this board to have supervision &e. 

` But the truth is the statute is a dead letter, these officers do 
not meet to attend tothe matter at all, it would be very inconve- 
nient for them to doso, All of them have enough other duties 
and what is the duty of so many is not done by anyone, and not 
one of the officers named has or expects I presume to attend to 
any duty in connection therewith, having perhaps no time to 
devote to it nor does he receive any compensation. 

Under the present law the legislatute or a branch of it acts in 
the appointment or confirmation of the Librarian, and once ap- 
pointed he js on our hands however worthless he may turn out to 
be, + Better that the executive take the entire supervision with 
power to appoiat a Librarian to hold his office during the pleasure 
of the executive, and be paid a salary of five hundred dollars a- 
year. No person competent for the place will do the duties well 
for less pay; with this sum and under the supervision of the 
executive and with the knowledge that unless his duties are well. 
and faithfully done the Librarian will be displaced, the Library 
will be cared for. 
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Hitherto the Librarian has really been responsible to no one. * 
and at the amount of salary paid uot much has been expected of 
him. The Executive already has the charge of the rooms. The 
Library is in the same building as used by the Executive for 
a residence, and a more ready and convenient oversight can by the 
Executive be exercised than any other officer, while he can have 
nothing for his services except the consciousuess of having accom- 
plished some good to the public. This power to appoint and 
discharge secures fidelity and safety, and no more labor is devolved 
upon the Executive alone than if acting with a board. 


Upon coming to Santa Fé, I found scattered around in various 
places about the palace and placita large quantities of manus- 
cript documents having the appearance of great antiquity chiefly 
written in the spanish language, many of them actually being 
trodden under foot and others being tossed and scattered about 
by children in their sports. 

Upon inquiring I found that they were what had been styled 
the archives of New Mexico, mixed up with refuse papers con- 
nected with the legislative proceedings, had been through various 
fortunes and misfortunes, having been once sold as waste paper for 
paper rags, and upon considerable disturbance by the populace 
who seem to take- great interestin them they had been gathered 
up and carted back and placed in one of the lumber or wood 
rooms opening on the placita of the palace, and there open to 
storm and the sport of children and mice they had been deposited 
\in the utmost confusion, sadly crumpled and covered with filth 
and dust. re 

I am informed that these papers have been exposed to public 
and private abstraction for years—that during that portion of the 
rebellion that the enemies of the country had possession here they 
were in the hands of these enemies—that the most valuable pa- 
pers have been manipulated and in many instances taken away 
altagether without any authority of law, and itis quite possible 
the most valuable titles and grants may have been lost or destroy- 
ed, or placed beyond the reach of the parties they most interest. 
They are undoubtedly exceedingly valuable in an historical point 
of view, and should have been kept with the greatest care. There 
seems to be no snfficient law for their protection, and without any 
regard to sny law upon the subject. Ihave deemed them of too 
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much importance to be suffered to be altogether lost. T there- 

fore, at first directed them to be gathered together as far as pos- 

sible, and kept out of exposure to the weather, and away from 
theencroachments of children, and recently have procured some 

large boxes and placed them in the Library room. There are I 

think from three to five cords of these piled away in these boxes 

in a confused mass. Of course they ought not to remain where 
they are, and as they are. But they.could be kept in the same 
yoom or perhaps in an adjoining room if they were properly fold- 
ed, filed, packed and placed in drawers, pigeon holes or shelves. 

They certainly ought to be taken care of, and it is a disgrace and 

shame that they are leftin their present condition. It is an im- 

mense work to sssort, examine, fold, file and put away these pa- 

pers, but it ought to be done at once. The whole territory is in- 

terested in their preservation. rs j 

Iam myself willing to devote what time I can spare. from other 
duties, to giving the necessary directions for the examination and 
selecting out all that can possibly be of any value historically or 
for any legal purposes whatever, and to having properly folded, 
filed and packed away in a suitable place to be provided, these 
archives if the actual labor of the help I shall haye to employ, can 
be provided for by the territory. 

I therefore recommend that the Executive be authorized to pro- 
vide a suitable room, shelving and pigeon holes for these archives, 
` to examine over seeand direct the proper selecting, folding, filing 

and packing thereof, and that there be-appropnated the sum of | 
five hundred dollars subject to the order of the executive, and to 
be drawn by him for the purpose of paying for work, labor and 
service perfermed and material to be furnished in the filing and 
putting up said archives, as described, and for no other pur- 
pose whatever. No one can make an estimate of the amount of 
labor that will be required, but no work will be paid for until it is 
performed, and a beginning should at onee be made and the whole 
subject will be subject to legislative control if any is needed. 

- When this is accomplished, these archives, although there are 
such an immense number of them, it is possible may for the time 
being, be stored and kept in the Library, ora room in the 
palace building to be expressly provided; they should be like the 
other territorial property under the legal charge of the Governor 

“of the territory, and to be used, copied and certified by the See- 
retary as the custodian of territorial papers. 
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AMENDMENTS OF STATUTES AND REPEALS. ` 

My time for examination ofthe statute laws of the territory 
has been so limited, and the indexes and headings or entitling 
clauses so vague snd indefinite, that Ihave been unable to obtain 
a perfect knowledge myself of the exact state of the laws, and 
consequently must “defer~to some later period in thé session, 
any considerable number of recommendations for your considera- 
tion as to changes in the laws. 

Biennial sessions of the legislature having been substituted for 
annual sessions, and nearly all the elective officers being now filled 
by tha elections which occur in September of the year, and, only 
once in two years, at which time your Probate Judges, Delegate 
to Congress, and other important officers are elected. I would re- 
commend for the sake of uniformity and for saving-expense that 
the elections of Justices of the Peace, and any other officers now 
elected annually be hereafter elected at such general biennial elec- 
tion, and at no other time except in case of a vacancy, that the 
officers so elected hold their offices for two years, and that the 
term of office of those now elected be extended until the next gen- 
eral biennial clection. 


ONE TERM OF “COURT IN EACH YEAR. 


I have learned that while the Jaw provides for holding two 
terms of court every year in each county, still on account of the 
great distance to be travelled by the Judges, and the number of 
courts to be held, with other causes, these courts are not held and 
cannot well be, andmoreover that one term in each year would 
answer every purpose and decrease expenses. I therefore sug- 
gest to you the propriaty of so amending the law as to provide 
for a single term in each county, unless when the Judge shall 
deem the good of the public requires it he call and give notice of a 
special term. 

And under this head of amendments I desire again to impress 
upon you the necessity of so amending the law as to prevent the 
bonds of this territory from being used in the payment of taxes. 
I have already given reasons and said enough on the subject, 
but the matter is of such vital importance to the entire people, 
and to the credit of our territory, at home and abroad, and . 
the future welfare of our territory so much depends upon this 
measure, thatI cannot let the opportunity pasg. without press- 
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ing still more earnestly the passage of such an amendment 
to the presentlaw. Ifwe would not be locked up in an infamous, 


voluntary bankruptecy we should change our laws on this subject. 
FEES OF ATTORNEYS ACTING IN BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE. 


A very important law passed February 3, 1870-provides that 
"in the prosecution of any civil or criminal caùse in which the 
territory is æ party or may be interested, if the prosecuting at- 
torney shall not be present or shall be unable to try the cause, 
“tthe judge trying the case is hereby authorized to appoint a pera 
son learned in the law to take and defend the cause on the 
part of the territory, and such person shall receive for his ser- 
vices a just compensation from the funds of the territory, taxed 
by the said judge, and which shall not be less than five dollars 
nor more than ten dollars, &e.” 

In most countries and places it would be difficult to find a man 
learned in the law who would undertake a great state trial 
which might occupy many days and great research for the max- 
imum fee of fen dollars, and I would suggest that the com- 
pensation be fixed entirely by the judge without any such li- 
mit. Thejudge trying the cause would be much more compe- 
tent than any other person to determine in each particular case 
the value of the services, could have no interest to deal unjustly 
by the people or the attorney, and the- whole matter should be 
left to his judgment. = 


IE I am not mistaken there is a provision of law on our statute 
books which provides that a greater fee be paid to the public pro- 
secutor for his services in criminal cases, in case he secuies acon- 
viction than when he fails to convict the party charged with 
„crime. This statute should most certainly be changed. Itis not 
the duty of a public prosecutor to scek a conviction, but simply 
to enforce the law and vindicate the right. A man that is fit to 
be a public prosecuting Attorney needs no stimulus to secure a con- 
viction. His reputation as a lawyer is involved in trying his 
causes well, and if he is an honorable and upright man the extra 
compensation is thrown away on him. If he is a bad man, he is 
the last to whom an extra inducement should be made to secure a 
conviction, The whole system of fees to public officers holding 
offices of any magnitude, should be abolished; in many of the 
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States nearly all I think, this has been done, and I feel sure the 
time will come when such kinds of fee bills in important offices 
will be unknown in practice. A prosecuting Attorney either for 
Territory, State or County should be paid a fair salary for his 
services. Fee bills of Judges, Sheriffs and other public officers 
have been most fruitful sources of extortion and fraud. 

The tax for salaries would scarcely be felt, and this system of 
salaries instead of fees is obtaining largely and will soon extend 
over the States and Territories, Fortunate would it be for us if 
we could immediately get into this advanced position. An ex- 
perience of many years under both these systems has convinced 
te that the salary system is much preferable, and Ildo not know 
æ single officer who has been affected by the change that desires to 
return to the old system. The taxes when spread upon the entire 
property ofacounty for such"purposes have scarcely been felt 
and there has been no way more equitable nor under which great- 
er satisfaction among the people has been secured. The compen- 
sation for the services of these officers has to be paid in some way. 
And the constitutions of some of the States actually prohibit the 
old tried and fraudulent system of paying public officers by fee 
bills. 

AUDITOR OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

This officer is one of the most important in the territory: 
To him are presented all claims against the territory and the sub- 
jects presented for adjustment are very numerous and exceedingly 
yaried. An officer of like character exists in nearly or quite all 
the States. Upon these officers frequent frauds are committed 
and the utmost care, skill and sagacity are requisite to prevent im- 
position, and while this territory has been fortunate of late in 
having a most excellent man for the position, still I think the 
public welfare and safety demand that when any account or 
claim requires adjustment or upon which any question of lawor 
right might arise in regard to its allowance, there should be a 

‘board of Auditors for such adjustment. Not to displace or change 
the office at all, but a provision should be made that some other 
person should sit with him in the examination, adjustment and 
allowance of all claims against the territory; perhaps the Secre - 
tary would be the most. suitable person and these two should 
constitute a Board of Auditors for such purposes, and incase of 
disagrcement the Goyernor should sit as one of the board, or 
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perhaps the Governor should in the first instance be chairman and 
one of the board. You will not fail to see the propriety of some 
such arrangement for the protection of the treasury against stale 
or fraudulent claims. Upon this suggestion and without further 
reasons I am quite willing to submit the whole subject to this body 
of intelligent and prudent business men. 

TOO MANY DUTIES ARE ASSIGNED TO JUDGES OF PROBATE. 

And these duties are too diverse. -These judges are uridoubted- 
ly competent men. But there are so many duties required of 
them of such different character and nature that it can be scarce- 
ly expected that all the duties could be well attended to, how- 
ever competent the person might be who should attempt their 
performance. These Judges have not only the usual jurisdiction 
in regard to the Probate of Wills, Letters Testamentary and of 
Administration, with all that appertains to the settlement of estates 
of deceased persons with the general care of orphans, guardians 
and wards but also the jurisdiction usually conferred upon county 
courts for the trials of civil causes upon open and liquidated ac- 
counts, replevin, and debt where the sum claimed donot, exceed 
five hundred dollars, and also of criminal cages, and the hearing of 
sppeals from Justices courts, which in the aggregate would seem to 
be about as many duties as could well be attended to by one person 
and these labors must continually be increasing as the population 
and the business of the country increases. Superadded to these 
are duties in regard to Indian depredations, in regard to keeping 
accounts and making statements of all entries of money paid ` 
into the treasury of their respective counties, of moneys distri- 
buted in payments and expenses of each fiscal year, reporting the - 
same to the secretary of the Territory, the charge of disobedient 
children—the adjusting and settling all-accounts to which the 
county shall be a party—ordering payment out of the county ` 
treasury—the allowance to the clerk and treasurer for their ser- 
vices as he may deem reasonable—the settling with the sheriffs of 
the counties for moneys by them received for the use of the coun- 
ties‘ or Territory ; the appointment of Treasurers to fill vacan- 
cies &e. 

Then these Judges! have the superintendence of public roads 
in their counties respectively, may appoint overseers and allowjthem 
hands for establishing and repairing roads with still other duties 
not detailed appertaining to the duties already ennumerated. 
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Whether-there should or nat be some change, by which thesè 
Tabors and duties should in part be performéd by other persons is 
for you to determine. The duties which ordinarily appertain to 
the judicial office are so totally diversefrom the manggemeut 
‘of the finances of a county and more especially so as to the man~ 
agement, establishment and repair of high wayg that it seemed 
proper to call your attention to the subject and tosuggest the 
propriety of making provision by Jaw for the appointment or 
election of a commissioner of highways who could give more 
special attention ta the subject of highways; and also of pro- 
viding by law for poll tax to be paid in labor on the public 
‘highways and which would net be burdensome {but which would 
secure good roads, so much needed. All desire good roads and, a 
‘tax, payable in labor, the effects of which are seen and felt would 
bemore willingly paid probably than any other tax. Its benefits 
are so direct and apparent that people often take satisfaction in 
working out such tax. 

As ta the finances and general management of ihe affairs 
o£ counties, if the time has not already arrived it very soon 
will, when it will be found absolutely necessary to have'either 
‘county commissioners, sey three persons to constitute a Board, - 
to have the general super: ‘sion of county affairs or a Board of 
supervisors selected from the several ‘precincts to occupy the same 
place. Generally, and until townships have been organized, and 
a county is considerably settled a Board of commissioners has 
been found to be most convenient and least expensive. After- 
wards as settlements are enlarged and organized ‘and townships 
became more numerous, Boards of supervisors elected from each 
township have been substituted. One of these Boards will be a 
necessity for equalizing taxes and taking charge of all the varied 
` Wants and interests of every portion of the county.’ Against 
the county claims will be presented on specific days, when the 
_. tounty attorney can take care of the interests of the county before 
‘such boerd- Whether the time has arrived to iake: the change 
is- for yaw to determine. 

If the Judgeship could be used only for its jegitimate functions 
ahd the Judge be peit an annual salary ample for his services 
and he be relieved from these duties which are not legitimate te 
the position it would without doubt ultimately be mora Tangs 
factory both to the people and the ofiser, ` -= 
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` “DHE GENERAL INCORPORATION ACT 


d? December 27, 1868, declares in section 5 of the Act that 
‘(The corporate powers of the corporation shall be exercised by 
a board of not less than three directors, who shall be stockholders 
of the company, and a majority of them citizens of the 
Uniled States and residents of this Territory.” It is of 
the utmost importance to ths Teritory to obtain as much capital 
as can be.seoured for the purpose of manufacturing and mining 
and like business, -a large proportion’ of which if done success- 
fully and prosperously will require the aid of corporate bodies 
controlling a larger amount of means than individuals care to 
invest, and without these corporations the manufacturing business 
will be likely to remain nearly nominal. i i 
These manufacturing and mining enterprises'should be encour- 
aged in every reasonable way and.our laws on the subject should. 
be as liberal as the safety of our people and all interested will. 
admit, It is quite unimportant to us«from what place, country or. 
nationality the capital comes from, provided it is invested in, 
legitimate business dn the territory, is under our control and. 
we actually require-the.usual safe guards of keeping the business 
office of the corporation within the territory, with records of all 
its transactions, the-amount-of its-stock, its transfers dividends. 
open, to the inspection of all who have any right to know or 
interest in knowing as.to its affairs; under such safe guards there: 
can be no reason for requiring thata majority of the Boardsof 
Directors should-be citizens of the United States or residents 
af this Territory. Nothing can be gained by this restriction, 
while much may be lost. Capitalists outside of this territory 
máy desire to come here and construct wool - manufacturies ‘or 
other manufacturing establishments or engage in mining who do 
not desire to come .with their families in the first instance to 
reside, or such capitalists may not eventbe.citizens of the United: 
States. Shall we exclude this capital because the owner of, it is 
not a citizen of.the United States or is not a resident of New 
Mexico? .-Is there wisdom in-such restriction and consequent ex- 
clusion? If-not, then thìs: law should -be amended by strik- 
ang out.the restrictive clause. 
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A NEW COMPILATION OF THE LAWS NEEDED. , 
From some cause there seems to be almost an entire destitution 
of the laws of the Territory. Notasingleset of the session laws 
have I been able to find about the Executive office or Publio Library. 
Iam informed the Secretary of the Territory has succeeded in 
keeping one set cf the session laws. In order to make examinae 
tion of the laws passed since the last compilation I was obliged 
to obtain them from a law firm in Santa Fé, who kindly furnished 
me for the time being. Frequent applications are made to the 
Executive for these laws by the officers of the different counties 
who are by law entitled to them, and a short time since the 
Probate Judge of one of the counties wrote to me ssking for 
copies of these laws, stating that nota single set of the pam- 
phlet or Session Laws of the Territory can be found in hia 
county. From another place came an application to the Sec- 
cretary from six Justices of the Peace all destitute of these 
laws. Whether there was a failure originally to have enough 
printed, or from want of legislation to secure the proper care, I 
have not been able to learn. ‘Phere should always be a anflicient 
number printed to supply all needs for these pamphlet laws or 
prospective needs for some time, and over and above this require- 
ment 800 copies at least should be placed in tho Public Library 
to meet contingencies. Our needs are so numerous, and our 
wants so imperative in regard to other matters of great impor- 
tance, that I hesitate to preas this matter to the extent of ask- 
ing Congress to provide the necessary means for a compilation 
and reprint of all our public Jaws but it seems almost impos- 
sible to delay a re-print of the laws if the people are to be in~ 
formed at all as fo what the laws are by which they are to be 
governed; and if a reprint is made then all the public laws should 
be compiled and brought into one volume. The index to the last 
compilation is little better than none. It frequently happens 
that after one has exhausted his entire ingenuity in seeking some 
important provision of law through the method of a reference 
to the index upon every important word supposed to exist in the 
provision and obtaining no clue to it, he is at last forced to go 
through the laws page by page to secure the object sought. 
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Tn our budget of wants, in relation to which we have to go to 
Congress, in as much as our people can not well bear the expense, 
we may as well place this among the others. We ought not now 
to be without a supply of these laws. But we have none. I only 
hope that the fault may not be charged to us, or our people made 
longer to suffer for the neglect of others who have preceded 
us. 

BLANK BOOKS OF COLLECTORS. 


Quite a saving of expense to the Territory can be made by follow- 
ing the suggestions of the Auditor of Public Accounts. Under 
the late Tax Law the Collectors are each required to procure cer- 
tain blank books of a character named in the lsw. Each Collec- 
tor for himself gets up his own book according to his {particular 
taste, and for the singleset that one obtains the expenditure is 
almost as large as for the whole. At all events a great saving 
could be made, ss well as uniformity in books secured, if the Au- 
ditor of Public Accounts or the Treasurer, Governor, Secretary 
or any other single competent officer of the territory could be au- 
thorized by law to get up the bookg for all the collectors, and obtain 
a sufficient number for at least two or four years at a time. I¢ 
would not be well to provide too large a number as tax laws conti- 
nually change as the necessities for changes occur. Attention to 
all such cases of unnecessary leakages will in a few years aggre- 
gate a large sum saved to the tax payers. 


COUNTY CLERK AND REGISTER OF DEEDS, 


Tt has ocourred to me since I took up the subject of a division 
of the labors of the Probate Judge, that if you should find that 
these duties were too numerous, onerous, and diverse,and that the 
duties could be better performed at no greater expense by such 
division, and, especially if the ordinary business of the county 
aside from the judicial should be committed to commissioners or 
ofher officers of like character, it would probably be found neces- 
sary to have a county clerk, who, in addition to the usual duties of 
keeping a record of the orders and proceedings of the county 
commissioners, could also for the time being and until convey- 


~ ances become frequent act as Register or Recorder of Deeds. 
' These duties are as distant from judicial duties as they well -can 
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be. It might not be best, however, to prohibit for the present the 
Clerk of the Probate Court from ex¢cuting all these duties be~ 
cause there may be instances when at the present time such clerk 
could do all the duties. 

The whole subject is submitted for your consideration. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In speaking upon the subject of Education so many- things 
were pressing upon my mind that £ forgot to bring to”your at- 
tention the subject of a Normal School for the Education of teach- 
ers of common schools. F have purposely abstained from sug- 
gesting details asto a common school system to be regulated by 
law, from the fact that there are peculiarities connected with this 
subject in New Mexico which do not exist in other places, that 
require a well digested plan in all its detail and thorough consul- 
tation-among all the representatives of the people, and success 
is so dependant upon a thorough examination and consultation that 
safety seemed to demand that the whole matter of minute detail 
should be carefully prepared by an appropriate committee, and I 
simply mention the subject of a Normal School with a view to, 
have that subject go. to a committee also in connection with the 
common school system, as it seems to.me there is aspecial neces- 
sity in this Territery “for the education of teachers among the 
resident population-of the Territory. 


I regret that my time has been-so limited that on all subjects 


my examinations could be but brief,.so that errors in data may 
hare occurred. Stil with the knowledge you possess, and the 
varnest desire you must naturally feel to accomplish substantial 
good to the territory, and secure the well earned plaudits of your 
eoustituents, I feel confident that with unity of purpose, we 
shall cordially joinin such harmonious action ag unity of interest 
‘shall inspire, to correct errors and abuses, and conduce to the es- 
tablishment of useful and permanent institutions, just and equal 
gaws 


‘MARSH GIDDINGS. 
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